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SHeer Scar. 


The V.M.A- of Ireland has done a good service 
to the profession by its consideration of sheep scab. 
The present prevalence of the disease renders it 
incumbent upon every country practitioner to 
thoroughly consider all the details connected with 
it. A good paper, amplified and illuminated by an 
equally good discussion, which the Irish V.M.A. 
report provides, forms an excellent starting point 
for such consideration. 

Two subjects dealt with in the report are of 
scientific interest and perhaps not a little practical 
importance. The first may be called the question 
of scab carriers. Stockman’s observations, made 

ears ago, that the lambs of infected ewes may 

ng bear many acari without themselves showing 
symptoms of scab, and Henry’s more recent dis- 
covery of psoroptes in the ears of apparently healthy 
sheep, may explain at least some otherwise un- 
accountable outbreaks of disease. The second is 
the modern work on the life-history of the psoropt, 
and its bearing on mediate contagion. All the evi- 
dence indicates that the parasite does not remain 
infective for long away from the sheep; but it re- 
mains so long enough to be carried considerable 
distances before losing its power, and it must be 
remembered that we are not yet certain that es- 
ially favourable conditions may not appreciably 
ngthen the period of infectivity. These considera- 
tions emphasise the necessity for care and thorough- 
ness in treatment and prophylaxis. Everything we 
know of sheep scab and its parasite suggests that 
the disease is’eradicable from every civilised country 
in time; but there are channels by which infection 
may sometimes pass despite all care. Hence the 
need, rightly insisted upon at the Irish meeting, 
for uniformity and thoroughness in repressive 
measures. 

In England and Scotland, where war conditions 
have caused an increase of scab, that need is 
especially urgent. An unreliable dip, an insufficient 
application of even a reliable one, or a premature 
removal of restrictions, may each lead to further 
spread of the disease. Accurate knowledge on the 
part of veterinary inspectors, with extreme vigilance 
and strictness in its application, are necessary to 
prevent such mishaps. Given uniform and rigid 
observance of regulations by all local authorities, 
with egw! veterinary superintendence of 
dipping, it would not be very long before scab 
would be proved to be eradicable from these islands; 
but some veterinarians would have heavier responsi- 
bilities in the meantime than this particular disease 
has yet cast upon them. 


TETANUS IN THE DOG. 


I, like Mr, Mason, have never been able to 
find any record of this affection, but I have ex- 
perience of one case that came under my own 
observation. The subject was a three-year-old fox 
hound which had fractured the second or middle 
toe of one of the hind legs; the kennel-man had 
been attending to it but the fracture had not united, 
and the result was a false joint. I decided to 
amputate the toe, which I did. In about eight or 
nine days I noticed that the animal was very stiff 
in his movements and unable to move his jaws; in 
trying to walk he would lean against the wall, and 
stagger and fall; the tail was carried straight out ; 
he would try to suck nourishment through the lips, 
the jaws remaining firmly fixed. I did not appl 
any treatment other than attending to the wound. 
The dog eventually died on the eighth day from 
the attack. I was under the impression that dogs 
were immune from the disease, but I know now 
that they are not. 


Croydon. 


Henry BIpnaKg, M.RB.C.V.S. 


In reply to Mr. Mason’s enquiry as to cases of 
Tetanus in the dog, the following may be of interest. 

While I was away for a few days last. year, my 
locum was called one evening to a farm a few miles 
out to attend a black retriever. It had been in the 
harvest field and had its tail badly cut with the 
reaper. As the owner was anxious to save the tail, 
an attempt was made to hold it in position to heal, 
by bandages. This was on the evening of Sept- 
ember 14th. 

When I came home I asked the owner to send 
the dog to my infirmary, where he duly arrived on 
the 25th. On dressing the wound one could see 
there was no chance of a proper union taking place. 
I amputated the part below the injury, removing 
about half the tail. This was on the While 
— I noticed the first symptoms of tetanus 
showing, in a ee stiffness all over, and warned 
the owner that the dog would be very seriously ill 
in a few days. ; 

The symptoms developed rapidly. On the Ist of 
October trismus was acute, the animal walked with 
difficulty, and the stump of tail felt as if stiff wires 
ran through it. The eyes were retracted within 
their sockets, with a tendency to turn upwards, the 
face wrinkled, giving a most peculiar expression. 
The breathing, though more rapid, never became 
laboured. The animal never seemed depressed, 
always willing to try to feed and drink, 
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The acute stage lasted about nine days. On the 
10th October a slight improvement could be noticed. 
By the 14th, he could get a fair amount of soft 
food down, and by the 20th he could feed quite 
well, only a certain amount of stiffness was dis- 
cernible. As to treatment: he had a mild aperient 
pill administered when the first symptoms were 
seen, and all he had after that was good nursing. 
He always managed to suck in a certain amount of 
sloppy food, and small pieces of well-cooked meat 
pushed in at the sides of his mouth. Though 
everything was done to cleanse his mouth after 
feeding, the smell was rather offensive, dne to food 
lying in the mouth. No attempt was made to 
inject with serum. 

He was discharged on the 21st, with the tail 
wound healed ; in fair condition, and in the best of 
spirits. I have seen him several times since and 
he looks well. 


Stevenage, Herts. 


J. Paton. 


Last September I was called to see a good speci- 
men of a Colliedog. He was unable to gather with 
his mouth the pieces of biscuit on which he was fed; 
he tried hard to do so, but the pieces of biscuit 
were simply poked along with the nose. We pro- 
ceeded to examine his mouth, which he then re- 
sented. He was brought to the infirmary, placed 
on a table and hobbled so that an examination 
could be made. It was found that it was impossible 
to open his mouth, the jaws being firmly fixed. 
The owner would have had him destroyed, but 
being the first case of the kind I had come across, 
it was decided to allow him to remain as an in- 
patient. He was fed on a sloppy diet (milk and 
prt which, out of a deep vessel, he readily 
sucked. ~<After about a fortnight of this condition, 
the jaws relaxed a little so that the tongue could 
be used for lapping. The improvement very slowly 
continued for the next four weeks, when he was 
discharged cured. 

No medicines or serums were administered in 
this case. . 


Another curious coincident :—The first case, to 
me, of Tetanus in a heifer (15 months old) occurred 
last week. This animal had a wound in the foot 
two or three weeks previous to the attack. 

R. A. P. 


EYELASHES IN DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 
By Henry Gray, m.R.0.v.8., Kensington, W. 8. 


Nearly, if not all the text-books dealing with the 
anatomy and physiology of the domesticated ani- 
mals are silent upon the absence of eyelashes in 
lower eyelid of the various domesticated animals. 
It is true that the horse has a few long vibrissoid 
hairs or feelers some distance below the lower eye- 
lid, but I do not consider these as the homologue 
of the true eyelashes as seen in man. 

I think the absence of such eyelashes are com- 
pensated by the presence of the membrana nictitans, 


which in man and the higher apes would be an 
anomaly. 

The majority of birds, among which are the 
domesticated poultry, do not possess any eyelashes 
at all. Why the Amazon parrot has eyelashes but 
not the grey parrot is beyond my comprehension. 
The membrana nictitans being so well developed in 
birds so as to sweep the whole front of the eyeball 
does away with the necessity for eyelashes. 

Distichiasis, so commen in certain breeds of 
dogs, should not be mistaken for the presence of 
true eyelashes in the lower lid. This term, when 
applied to the abnormal condition of the lower lid, 
would be a misnomer, but to that of the upper 
eyelid it would be quite correct. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


THE TREATMENT OF TETANUS. 


Jeronimo Gargallo, an army veterinary surgeon, 
has just published a detailed account of a plan of 
treatment for tetanus, illustrated by the clinical 
notes of the following case treated in 1913. 

The subject, a mule, presented the characteristic 
symptoms of tetanus, including trismus, which was 
manifested by great contraction of the masseters 
and most intense difficulty of mastication. The 
animal was isolated in a quiet and semi-dark place; 
gruel alone was given as food, on account of the 
difficulty in mastication; and the following thera- 
peutic plan was followed. 

The first day two hypodermic injections of 20 
centigrammes of morphine and the same quantity 
of pilocarpine hydrochloride were given, one in the 
morning and the other in the evening. Two enemas 
of 50 grammes of chloral hydrate were also given, 
one after each hypodermic injection. 

The second day two hypodermic injections of 
10 centigrammes of morphine and 15 of pilocarpine 
hydrochloride were given, and two enemas of 25 
grammes of chloral hydrate. 

The third day the same treatment was followed 
as on the second. 

On the fourth day, a 50% aqueous solution of 
magnesium sulphate in boiled filtered water (con- 
taining 40 grammes of magnesium sulphate) was 
injected into the shoulder; and one enema of 15 
grammes of chloral hydrate was given. The same 
treatment was employed on the fifth and sixth 
days. 

On the seventh day, masticatory phenomena 
appeared, and the general tonic spasms were dimin- 
i¢hod On this day the hypodermic injections were 
totally discontinued. Four enemas, each contain- 
ing 200 grammes of magnesium sulphate, were 
given, and one other enema containing 10 grammes 
of chloral hydrate. The same treatment was re- 
peated on the eighth day. ' 

During these eight days, external applications of 
turpentine and camphorated alcohol to the mass- 
eters, the sides of the neck, and the dorso-lumbar 
region, were also utilised. 

At the expiration of the eight days, as a satis- 
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factory improvement and some freedom in the 
movements were noticed, all medication was dis- 
continued. The mule was then put on to green 
food for the next fifteen days, during which recovery 
was slow and progressive. He was then put on 
ordinary diet, and improved so rapidly that recovery 
was complete within a month of his entry into the 
hospital. 

Since then the author has only essayed this 
treatment upon one more case, in which, either 
because the infection was very generalised or from 
some other undiscovered circumstances that de- 
stroyed the effect of the medication, the result was 
negative. Nevertheless, he thinks that the treat- 


ment deserves an ample trial, and intends himself | - 


to test it further as opportunities occur.—(Revista 
de Veterinaria Militar.). 


TREATMENT OF AcuTE Equine TETANUS BY INTRA- 
RACHIDIAN INJECTIONS OF ANTI-TETANIC SERUM. 


The preventive action of anti-tetanic serum is 
universally recognised in veterinary medicine ; but 
its curative action in acute tetanus is denied. The 
experiments of Roux and Bornel have demonstrated 
the necessity of bringing the serum as early as 
possible into contact with the cerebro-spinal axis: 

Lathomas, having read of the successful treat- 
ment of human tetanus by massive intra-rachidian 
injections of serum, used this method in the follow- 
ing case, which he reported in La Revue Vétérinaire 
Militaire in 1911. 

The subject was a horse weighing about 450 
kilogrammes (= about 990 lb.) which showed very 
marked symptoms of acute tetanus. He was anws- 
thetised by an intra-peritoneal injection of 90 
grammes of chloral (= 20 grammes of chloral to 
each 100 kilogrammes of body-weight). This only 
caused a sub-anwthesia; which was, however, suffi- 
cient to cause voluntary decubitus. 

The author then thought of injecting the serum 
intra-rachidially. Lumbar puncture was carried 
out according to the technique of Prévot, Brissy, 
and Barbier. The instruments were previously 
sterilised ; and the region was prepared by shaving 
and disinfection with tincture of iodine. The 
author, placed behind the horse, sought upon the 
croup for the medial depression which is bounded 
anteriorly and posteriorly by the last lumbar and 
the ‘first sacral vertebre, and laterally by the in- 
ternal iliac spines. In this depression he chose 
the site tor the injection exactly at the point of in- 
tersection of two lines passing respectively through 
the axis of the body and through the anterior third 
of the iliac spines. 

The skin was first pierced with a bistoury; and 
the trocar, held firmly with the palm of the hand, 
was buried in the median plane of the body, follow- 
ing a very slightly oblique direction from before 
backwards. The stilette of the trocar was with- 
drawn, and some 10c.c. of cephalo-rachidian liquid 
escaped under a low pressure. When the discharge 
ceased 7(0c.c. of anti-tetanic serum was injected 
through the canula 7 means of a small sterilised 
hydrocele syringe. The dose of serum was fixed by 


taking the weight of the horse into account propor- 
tionately with the dose which is injected into the 
adult man in analogous circumstances. The trocar 
was withdrawn, and a stitch was placed in the in- 
cision made by the bistoury. The horse showed no 
special symptoms in consequence of the injection. 
The next day, all the symptoms had diminished ; 
and, at the end of a month, the horse was in full 
convalescence.— (Revista de Higiene y Sanidad 
Veterinaria). 
W. B.C. 


Report OF THE DEPUTATION APPOINTED BY THE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND AT 
Irs GENERAL MEETING HELD IN PRE GRESHAM 
Hore, Dusiin, JANUARY, 1917, TO WAIT UPON 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND, WITH THE OBJECT OF 
OBTAINING REDRESS OF THE GRIEVANCES OF THE 
DEPARTMENTAL VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 


On Thursday, June 21st, 1917, the following members 
of the Deputation:—Messrs. Jordan, Holland, Magee, 
Mahony, Hamilton, Ewing Johnston, Howard, and the 
Hon. Secretary, met at the Gresham Hotel, at 2 p.m 
and approved a written statement of the case to be laid 
before the = and of the line of actjon to be 
taken by the Deputation. 

At 3.30 they assembled at the tal chambers 
in Upper Merrion Street, where Mr. Prentice, Chief 
Inspector of the Veterinary Staff, introduced them to 
Mr. T. P. Gill, who gave each member of the Deputa- 
tion a very cordial reception. 

The Secretary read the following statement :— 


“In the first place we desire to express our thanks 
for the prompt and courteous manner in which the 
Department has acceded to our request for an interview. 
We are aware that the Department is exceptionally 
pressed at the present time with urgent war work, and 
we appreciate your kindness accordingly in arranging so 
early to meet us. 

This Deputation is representative of the Irish Branch 
of the National Veterinary Association, The Veterinary 
Medical Association of Ireland, The North of Ireland 
Veterinary Association, The Central (Ireland) Veter- 
inary Association, and the Connaught Veterinary Asso- 
ciation. We are also assured of the full sympathy and 
active eupport of the National Veterinary Association 
of the United Kingdom, and of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, which is the governing y of 
our profession. In other words, we represent the 
Organised Veterinary Profession. 

he object of our visit is to discuss with you the un- 
satisfactory conditions of service for Veterinary Sur- 
geons in your Veterinary Branch, and we impress = 
you the necessity of improving these conditions. is 
claim is no doubt of pri importance to the Veter- 
inary Inspectors concerned, but it has a wider aspect of 
affecting the Profession generally, and even the Depart- 
ment as a Patron of Veterinary Education and Guardian 
of the welfare of live stock in Ireland. 

For some — past the conditions of service in your 
Veterinary Branch have been the subject of complaint 
in the Veterinary Press and at Veterinary Association 
meetings. Efforts, we understand, howe been made by 
thé Inspectors concerned on several occasions, asking 
for improved conditions. These applications were, we 
are informed, always met with sympathy by the Depart- 
ment, and the fairness of the claims admitted. The 
position, however, for some cause or other unfortunately 
remains unaltered, or for the worse. 
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Veterinary organizations have watched the trend of 
events in this respect with great disappointment, and 
we feel that the time has now arrived when we should 
make known that the Veterinary Profession considers 
the members serving in the Veterinary Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture are very inadequately paid 
are unjustly treated with re to pension rights. 

There is only one Portal entry to our Profession. 
Members practising in Great Britain and Ireland 
possess a common qualification. It would require little 
argument to establish that the Veterinary responsibility 
is at least as great, if not greater, with the Irish Veter- 
inary Inspector as with the English Inspector. In 
recent years, on more than one occasion, your Veterinary 
Service has promptly restored to normal conditions 
the cattle trade of Ireland when it was seriously 
threatened by Foot-and-mouth disease. These unfor- 
tunate visitations brought about a very considerable 
and permanent increase of work to the Veterinary 
Inspector, who prior to this charge was admittedly 
badly paid. We do not put forward the present con- 
ditions of the Veterinary Service in Great Britain as a 
standard model, but we must say that we entirely fail 
to appreciate the eroeappty | justice which pays the Irish 
Veterinary Inspector at a lower rate this his English 
confrere, and singles him out for pension terms which 
are crushing and morally indefensible. 

Your Veterinary Staff comprises a substantial per- 
centage of Veterinary Surgeons in Ireland, and the 
status of the service is quickly reflected upon the 
Profession generally. Its present unsatisfactory con- 
dition has a decided reactionary influence—forcing 
Veterinary Surgeons of ability to shun the service of 
the Department, and deterring promising youths from 
entering the Profession. The Department should be in 
a position to induce the very best men to take on 
service, and it is only by offering decent remuneration 
and fair prospects as to their future that scientific men 
can be attracted to the Staff. 

We know we are addressing a sympathetic friend, but 
our mission would be futile if we failed to impress upon 
the Department the strong feeling of disappointment 
which exists in the Profession generally on this ques- 
tion, and the determination of our organisations to do 
everything in their power to secure a change. 

For all these reasons we sincerely hope that a satis- 
—. settlement of these long admitted grievances is 
at hand.” 


Messrs. Jordan, Howard, Hamilton, Holland, John- 
ston, and Magee spoke in succession, emphasising the 
claims of the Veterinary Inspectors and the determin- 
ation ef the Veterinary Profession in Ireland and 
throughout the Kingdom to do everything in its power 
to have their grievances redressed. 

Mr. Gill, in reply, expressed his pleasure at meeting 
the Deputation, and spoke of the progress of the Veter- 
inary Profession and the improvement in its status and 
of the interest taken in it by the Department, as exem- 

lified by their taking over the Royal Veterinary Col- 
ege of Ireland and making it a Departmental Institu- 
tion. He said that the Department admitted the claims 
of the Veterinary Inspectors, and had endeavoured to 
secure for them inc salaries and improved con- 
ditions of service. In short, Mr. Gill received the 
Deputation most and promised to do 
all in his power to have its objects attained. He 
intimated that the Department were at present in 
communication with the Treasury Authorities on the 


matter. 

Mr. Johnston having thanked Mr. Gill for the kind 
and sympathetic manner in which he received them, the 
members of the Deputation withdrew. 


THE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 


(NationaL V.M.A.—Iriso Branca). 
(Concluded from p. 46.) 


OBSERVATIONS ON SHEEP ScaB—Discussion. 


Prof. Craia: I welcome the appearance of a paper 
for discussion on a Scheduled disease. Very seldom has 
any of the diseases dealt with under the Diseases of 
Animals Act been discussed in this Society: I only 
remember one meeting during the last fourteen years at 
which some observations were made in connection with 
glanders. 

Sheep scab is a disease which entails considerable 
loss upon the owners of infected flocks and which, on 
account of the regulations in force, interferes to a great 
extent with the sheep trade of the country ; it is thus 
of special importance in such an agricultural country as 
Ireland. 

Mr. Cushnahan has peas an exceedingly interest- 
ing paper which is of great value to those who have 
frequently to carry out the ———— ef sheep. It 
shows evidence of careful clinical study of the subject.° 
With much that he has said I am in entire agreement. 
There are some points, of course, in looking over the 
paper which need amplification, and upon which one 
may ask some page to out fresh experience. 

I notice in the paper that Mr. Cushnahan mentions 
the three forms of mange in sheep—sarcoptic, psoroptic, 
and symbiotic. Sarcoptic mange appears to be uncom- 
mon ; it is said to have been met with mostly in black 
faced sheep. 1 wonder if Mr. Cushnahan has observed 
any cases of it in Irish sheep? ‘ 

n connection with the symptoms the only point I 
would raise has reference to the appearance of the recent 
lesions. Mr. Cushnahan descri the colour of the 
recent spots as being silvery grey: I have noticed that 
between and under the greyish scales there is present a 
quantity of — waxlike material closely adherent to 
the skin and base of the wool fibres in which, as a rule, 
the parasites are easily found. 

Now as to the diagnosis—one would first remark that 
without the presence of the wage ae ovis sheep scab 
cannot be set up, and that with the discovery of the 
parasite in a suspected case all doubt is set at rest. Mr. 
Cushnahan observes that if wool or scrapings be selected 
from the — place, and if the case be one of scab, 
we should nave no difficulty in finding acari. With that 
observation I entirely agree. In many samples of wool 
sent up for examination I have often the greatest difli- 
enlty in finding sheep scab parasites—for the simple 
reason that the material is not taken in the proper way, 
or from the proper eo. I have brought with me three 
samples of material in which sheep scab parasites are 
numerous: I thought it might add to the interest of the 
discussion to produce them for the inspection of the 
members present. You will notice in these samples 
that the wocl fibres are not much altered, but at their 
bases they are matted together by a solid yellow wax- 
like material. The patches from which they came were 
comparatively recent. In one of them the material 
has me rather hard and brittle. In this the para- 
sites are easily found. This is what should be removed 
for examination. It is of no use to clip off the outer 
portion of tufts of wool and send them up for examina- 
tion, or take scrapings from the old lesions where there 
is considerable thickening of the skin or where the skin 
has become parchment-like. No doubt in the latter one 


may find an occasional Psoropt, but often only after a 
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prolonged search. The difficulties of examination for 
the Psoroptes ovis will be largely overcome if attention 
is paid to these points, and in the large majority of cases 
the parasites will be found without great difficulty. 

I have here a few slides presenting some ites of 

sheep scab to contrast them with two others that have 
to be distinguished as setting up irritation in the skin 
of sheep. One of the latter is the sheep louse (7'richo- 
dectes splerocephalus). You will notice that it is a 
comparatively small parasite: often it has to be care- 
fully looked for deep down in the wool or on the skin 
before it can be discovered. It is not very frequent, 
but it causes as serious trouble, in some cases even more 
serious effects, in sheep than sheep scab. Here also is a 
specimen of the wool from such a case in which the 
little yellowish scales from the skin are scattered 
through the fibres more loosely than in sheep scab. 
_ Another of the parasites which I present for your 
inspection is the harvest bug: an orange-red mite with 
a hairy body and three pairs of long legs ending in 
claws, the larva of the Trombidium holosericum. This 
parasite appears in the autumn, and when it ‘attacks 
sheep causes very severe itching. It is noted particu- 
larly on the head, limbs, and under aspect of the body. 
I would ask Mr. Cushnahan if he has met with many 
cases of this kind. 

The sheep ked is a very common parasite, but it does 
not set up a very severe ae. It is so large that 
there is no difficulty in finding it, and the slight symp- 
toms it causes are not likely to be mistaken for those of 
sheep scab, 

Mr. Cushnahan has noted the results of the action of 
too strong a dip upon the skin. I have here a specimen 
of the kind. You will notice that it consists of a small, 
black, hard patch of the entire thickness of the skin, 
which has become detached together with the unaltered 
wool fibres. This condition should not give serious 
trouble in differential diagnosis. 

I was much interested in the cases of pruritus where 
there were no lesions, which Mr. Cushnahan describes 
as “nibblers.” Apparently these are cases in which the 
cause of the itching eannot be ascertained. 

As to the propagation and dissemination of sheep 
scab, there can be no doubt that, as Mr. Cushnahan 
remarks, it is the scabby sheep which is the chief source 
of the spread of the disease. The sheep scab parasite 
lives close to the skin. It is chiefly as the result of 
rubbing and detachment of the wool from the diseased 

tches that the parasites come to the surface of the 

y. Hence rubbing posts or the like would be a 
common means by which the disease is transferred. 

The parasites only remain infective for a few days 
after they have left the body of an infected sheep. 
Various experimental observations have been made on 
this point. Stockman, Shilston and Bedford have not 
been able to cause infection in sheep by their introduc- 
tion to infected pens or kraals when these had been left 
vacant for a period longer than eight or nine days. 
Stockman has, however, infected sheep with tufts of 
wool which had been removed from infected animals 
and stored for a period of 12 or 14 days. This isa 
curious result in view of the fact that psoroptes can be 
kept alive up to 15 or 20 days; I have seen them live 
for 24 days. Stockman made one observation in which 
the psoroptes lived for 30 days. Eggs do not survive 
long—not more than eight days—and the most tena- 
cious of life are the ovigerous females. 

It has been said that manure is more likely to carry 
the infection than anything else, but there is no evi- 
dence in support of the contention. Shilston made an 
experiment of this nature. He allowed some scabby 
sheep to remain in a kraal for 16 days. He then had 
the manure collected from the kraal to a clean one and 
introduced into the latter healthy sheep. These sheep 
became infected. These were removed after five days 


and some more healthy animals were put into this 
kraal. These remained unaffected. Evidently all the 
rasites were taken u 7 the first lot, or those that 
ad been left had died off. That experiment only proves 
that the manure may carry infection, it does not indi- 
cate that the parasites live long in the manure. 

It might be suggested in connexion with the experi- 
ments performed to show the longevity of the psoroptes 
off the host that there are conditions outside—natural 
conditions, which cannot be simulated in experiments, 
but under which the parasite may live for a very long 
time. It might also be contended that the experiments 
are too few to admit of drawing definite conclusions. 
To my mind it appears that all the evidence, experi- 
mental and clinica], points to the conclusion that infec- 
tion is maintained for a short time only if the infected 
sheep are properly dealt with. 

Mr. Cushnahan refers to some of the vagaries of the 
disease, which are of great interest but difficult to ex- 
plain. He notes the observation of Stockman that 
acari-may be present in considerable numbers in healthy 
lambs which are following infected ewes, and yet these 
lambs do not show any symptoms for months. One 
wonders what is the reason for that. Possibly it is con- 
nected with some peculiarity of the tissues or nervous 
system at that age. 

Another point that is sometimes noted is this—that 
after a time sheep scab may remain apparently station- 
ary in a flock or recovery take place without treatment. 
The observations and careful experiments of Shilston 
go far to explain some of these cases. He showed that 
the parasites may disappear altogether from sheep with 
an abundance of yolk in their fleece, and that the pro- 
pagation of the psoroptes is influenced by the weather, 
in dry weather the ovigerous females cease to lay, or lay 
only a small number of eggs, and may die off. 

r. Cushnahan refers to an outbreak in young shee 
in which the lesions appeared on the tails. It is well 
known that when sheep scab recurs after treatment it 
usually begins about the head or tail. This is no doubt 
due to the persistence of living acari at one or other of 
their stages in these positions and the failure of the di 
to penetrate into the recesses in these situations. 
would like to know in this case if he definitely ascer- 
tained whether the flock had previously been affected 
with sheep scab. . 

I will now allude to an important point raised by 
Henry in a paper on “Otaciriasis and Prophylaxis of 
Psoroptic Mange,” recently read before the Central Veter- 
inary Society in Paris. He points out that in certain 
species of animals, eg, in rabbits and goats, mange due 
to psoroptes is confined to the inner side of the ears. He 
made some investigations into the occurrence of psor- 
optes in the ears of animals which were commonly the 
subject of body mange due to these parasites. He 
found psoroptes in the ears of a large proportion of 
military horses in certain veterinary hospitals, although 
very few were affected with mange over the body. 

Among 32 sheep which had been seized on account of 
emaciation he found psoroptes in the ears of 15, —a 
none of these sheep showed any evidence of sheep scab. 
The conclusions which he draws from his observa- 
tions is that in the majority of species the ears are the 
favourite breeding ground for roptes, from which 
they emerge at times to attack the body. That you will 
admit has a very important bearing on treatment, if it 
applies to sheep scab. To obtain some evidence on the 
question I have examined material from the ears of 
some 62 sheep: 49 of these were slaughtered in prime 
condition in the Dublin abattoir, and showed no evi- 
dence of sheep scab. In none of these did 1 find any 
psoroptes. Among the remaining 13, which were in- 
volved in an outbreak in the province of our friend, 
Capt. Reavy, I found ‘psoroptes in the ears of three ; 
two of these were not very severely affected with sheep 
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scab, in the third the disease was not at such an ad- 
vanced stage. These observations do not support the 
contention of Henry that the ear is a favourite site for 
psoroptes in sheep. They do, however, emphasise the 
importance during dipping of ensuring that the dip 
comes in contact with the head and ears. In some 
cases we know that dipping is carried out in a rather 
emeatey Sates and that many of the sheep never 

ve their heads immersed. Henry, in his commnnica- 
tion, recommends that a warm 2 % emulsion of cresyl] be 
poured into the ears, and he asserts that it kills the 
parasites almost instantaneously. 

Last of all, with regard to the dipping itself, t 
care should be taken that the dip used is ‘a reliable 
one. Many forms of dips are used, and most of them 
are proprietary di One of the most efficient is a 
lime and sulphur dip which is said to have been used 
largely in Australia. This dip requires to be carefully 
made ; attempts have been made to standardise it, but 
the chief difficulty appears to be the quantity of lime 
used in its preparation. The irritating results which 
have been noted at times depends on the presence of an 
excess of calcium content. In the experiments made in 
South Africa this dip would appear to have been the 
most effective in destroying the eggs of the acari. 

_ There can be no doubt that dipping, to be of service 
in the eradication of sheep scab, must be thorough in its 
application, and that the dip must penetrate the wool and 
scales. It must be applied all over the body, head, ears 
and oon as to ensure the destruction of all the para- 
sites. h sheep must be immersed for at least two 
minutes, and the head ducked under twice in that time. 
Certainly the dip will penetrate much better if the 
fleece is removed, and in very old-standing cases, if the 
affected areas have first been scraped or softened with 
some soapy solution. To my mind it should be regarded 
as a routine practice in dipping to pour a little of the 
dip into the inner side of the ears, to make certain that 
ae psoroptes which may be present there will 
troyed. 
The life history of the parasites makes it quite evi- 
dent that for the proper cure of sheep scab at least two 
dippings are necessary at an interval of not longer than 
eight days. Some of the parasites either as eggs or 
ovigerous females may have escaped destruction at the 
first dipping. The object of the second dipping is to 
destroy these ites before they are able to breed 
further generations of acari. Up toa little time ago it 
was taken that the life cycle of the Psoroptes ovis was 
passed in a period of 15 to 23 days. According to the 
very careful experiments of Shilston and Bedford in 
South Africa the life cycle may be completed in nine 
days after the eggs are hatched out. This may be 
ted by climatic conditions. In addition, it was also 
noted that the number of eggs laid was much greater 
than was formerly supposed, up to 90 or more in 
the course of about a month. It is only by the efficient 
dipping of sheep that sheep scab can be kept under 
control or got rid of—as has been done in some of the 
Colonies. By that means only will the difficulties which 
arise at the ports be lessened or got rid of. 

After all has been said in connexion with the exam- 
ination of animals for sheep scab, there are certain cases 
that will escape detection for a time, especially those in 
the early s where the animal has been treated 
previously. This has been noticed in some cases in Irish 
sheep sent to England, and it has also been been observed 
in Scotch sheep sent across the Border. Quite a number 
of eutbreaks of sheep scab in England are of Scotch 


The PRESIDENT: About three times as many as have 
been traced to Irish shee 


to 
Prof. Craig: In 1915-71 outbreaks of sheep scab in 
d were traced to Scotch sheep, five to Irish sheep. 


sheep are subject to two inspections—one on this side, 
the second on the other side of the Channel ; and in the 
returns of the Board of Agriculture for 1915, 169 sheep 
landing in England from Ireland were found at the 

rts to be affected with sheep scab, and were prevented 
sme spreading the disease in that country. These 
troubles would cease if the disease was properly attacked 
at its source. The regulations laid down appear to be 
efficient for the purpose if they were properly carried 
out or enforced. There seems to be a want of uniformity 
in the carrying out of the Orders, and it is a great pity 
that some of the people interested in the sheep trade 
are so short sighted as not to see that it is to their own 
interest that the regulations in connexion with sheep 
scab should be conformed to, not only in form but also 
in spirit. If these were enforced uniformly throughout 
the country, sheep scab would become materially re- 
duced in its prevalence, and indeed there is no reason 
at all why it should not be eradicated altogether. 

Mr. Duntop : It is eradicated in Australia. 

Prof. Craic: Yes; in Australia and New Zealand. 

To ensure amy © the dipping of sheep, thorough 
inspection should carried out by qualified men 
appointed for the purpose, by all—not some—of the 
authorities ene the country. These inspectors 
should see to it that the dips recommended are used in 
the proper strength, and that the dipping is thorough ; 
and not done in the pceiee manner it appears to 
be in some parts of the country. an 

Mr. Prentice: I did not intend to join in the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Cushnahan’s paper and certainly the 
criticisms and remarks generally of Professor Craig 
have covered a good deal of ground, but I see around 
me some of the gentlemen who are Veterinary In- 
spectors to Anthesicies under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts and they doubtless are considerably in- 
terested in this matter. On the question of insufficient 
dipping, I would not like anyone to go away with the 


be | idea that al] the sheep in the countgy are only per- 


functorily dipped; that is not so. There are no doubt 
too many instances wherein the dipping may not be 
done in as thorough a manner as it ought to be, but I 
know that there are some local bodies in the countr 
who take a deep interest in the dipping of sheep in their 
districts. Even in some cases they require their veter- 
inary surgeons to superintend the dipping. On the 
other hand it is found that other ies do this 
work in a rather perfunctory manner. 

In the ordinary course of events, so far as the De- 
partment’s Orders are concerned, diagnosis of sheep 
scab is left to the veterinary surgeons who are Veterin 
Inspectors to Local Authorities. Taking them all sound, 
these officers do this work well, but it is essential that 
in all cases the inspectors should go as thoroughly in- 
to the matter as possible. I am not here to attempt to 
diseredit local veterinary inspectors in any way. It is 
far from my thoughts, but I would like to emphasise 
the fact that great care is necessary on the part of the 
inspectors when this disease is reported before they de- 
clare that scab does, or does not exist. 

Another matter which I would like to mention is the 
thorough examination sheep should undergo when veter- 
inary inspectors are about to declare that the disease no 
longer exists among the flock. I am happy to say that 
instances of error in this respect are not found to occur 
frequently, but it is easy to see the harm which may be 
done if restrictions are Le ue withdrawn and 
movement of sheep allowed. It is, of course, possible 
for sheep to become re-infected notwithstanding that 
no ap ce of active disease was observable at the 
time they were examined by the inspector, but it behoves 
us of the veterinary profession not to treat matters of 
this kind lightly but to use to the best advan the 


t, of course, it has to be remembered that Iri 


wers we possess in endeavouring to discover the ex- 
Danese ise of scab amongst the flocks of the 
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country, and when discovered, to exert all our energies 
to eradicate it. Unless we do so, it is clear that mis- 
understandings will arise from our actions. 

Professor ig has referred to the question of this 
disease amongst Irish sheep as discovered on the other 
side of the Channel. I think that in the majority of 
cases where the disease has been so discovered the 
lesions have mostly been comparatively small, and com- 
monly situated on the tails of lambs or the docked tails 
of sheep. Of course, scab lesions have been discovered 
in this country situated on the tails of sheep, and there- 
fore I do not intend to convey that it isonly in Great 
Britain the lesions so located are found. 

On the general question of dipping, the Regulations 
in force in [reland require three dippings in the year. 
The first is a single dipping during the summer period, 
the next two (a double dipping) in the autumn period. 
The object of the double dipping within the prescribed 
time can well be understood by a meeting such as this, 
but some local authorities in the country and some sheep 
owners object to it. hg de not seem to appreciate 
the reason why it should be done, and regard it as quite 
unnecessary. 

I congratulate Mr. Cushnahan on his able paper. I 
know he has taken some trouble to write it, and I am 
sure the meeting generally will appreciate his effort. 


r. P. J. Howarp: Mr. Cushnahan no doubt has 
brought forward a subject not only of importance to the 
veterinary profession, but to the country also. This 


. question of sheep scab has from time to time caused 


more than a flutter among our stockowners in this 
country. I was rather delighted when I heard from 
we Craig that Irish sheep are not responsible for all 
sca 


In the diagnosis of sheep scab, though one has to get 
into the way of doing it you cannot very well descri 


how you get to know, I don’t think it would be entirely 
within the region of possibility for any man to ag 
sheep scab in every case when it was just a couple of 
days in existence. One could imagine a sheep getting 

ected yesterday at a fair, and being inspected the 


next day at the Port of Dublin, and it would be a 
physical ne, no matter how acute the exam- 
ination, to discover the disease. That is the only way 
we can account for mistakes from time to time, and they 
are impossible to avoid. Like every well-known con- 
tagious infection that is in existence for a couple of 
days, it is always easy enough to make certain of a 
diagnosis because you very likely are not confined toa 
single case. Even if you had a couple of professors and 
aera | practitioners and they were called in to see one 
hundred sheep, and if there was just one case it would 
be very hard for them to decide, because even with the 
microscope you may not get a psoropt. My idea about 
sheep scab is that nine times out of ten if you keep 
sheep under observation for ten minutes you will see 
them nibbling. Then, when you examine each animal 
pretty closely and when you find the part affected, there 
won’t be much mistake left when you touch it. There 
is a toughness about the skin different from that of 
other parts. You may get sheep scab anywhere, and it 
is not confined to any one place. 
T’m afraid Mr. Cushnahan has probably left out what 
I consider the most important item in the treatment of 
the outbreak. Mr. Cushnahan will forgive me when I 
say that I arrived at the conclusion that he was probably 
only conversant with diagnosis and detection, and that 
possibly he has not had to deal much with the eradication 
of scab, particularly in a big farm where you may have 
100 sheep to deal with. When you get scab allowed to 
run for a month or two before you hear anything about 
it, and then you come to deal with it, the first and most 
item is to have them clipped—and you are 
absolutely safe to do it any time of the year. pping 


sheep already affected with scab with the wool on is a 
typical form.of nonsense. The only effective way is to 
lip them. If they are badly affected with scab you will 
find that they will thrive after being clipped, because 
their first dipping will have such an effect that it will 
relieve the irritation. In bad weather they may require 
extra feeding, but that is all. 

This past winter I had to deal with a fold of 120 
sheep. They were all clipped, and not one of them was 
lost. One of the points I would like to hear discussed 
is how long does it really take before one is certain that 

ou would have a cure effected? What ceay onan to 

the probable time in which one would safe in 

removing those restrictions? In a case I was deal 
with some time ago I kept them for three months, an 
I was asked to give an explanation as to how it was the 
disease was so long in existence. I was not able to give 
any explanation, but certainly I was not satisfied that 
the disease was eradicated, and I kept the sheep there 
until I was sure it was. 

I would like to know is it likely that the eggs will be 
longer able to reproduce the disease, say, than the 
acari themselves. Mr. Cushnahan has done a good day’s 
work in providing this paper for the Association. 

Capt. Reavy: There are one or two points I am 
anxious for information on. How do youaccount for an 
outbreak of scab on a farm or mountain say four to six 
months after any fresh sheep have been p there ¢ 
I have before my mind two farms, one in Fermanagh 
and one in Donegal, both good land ; they had an out- 
break of sheep scab. They moved all the sheep, and 
eighteen months after re-stocked it with fresh sheep. 
Four months after re-stocking they had an outbreak of 
sheep scab. The same thing occurred in Donegal, some 
months after they were stocked. These were farms well 
fenced and no danger of trespass. 1 Shi 

I think, with reference to the eradication and pre- 
vention of the disease, that the fault is not with the big 
sheep farmer or dealer ; it is with the small man who 
keeps a few sheep. He does not bother much about 
them. My experience is that a sheep farmer is most 
anxious to keep his flock clean, and there is a great 
improvement in that respect in Donegal. In Donegal 
there are very large sheep farms. Sheep are imported 
from Scotland 7 year and they do well. I have 
invariably noticed that there is an interval of three or 
four months after these sheep come there before there is 
an outbreak of scab. Mr. Prentice mentions that it 
behoves the profession to do its utmost to stamp out 
the disease. Now we local inspectors who are not 
blessed with a big practice, and very often the salary 
given the inspector is barely sufficient to pay the 
expenses of locomotion, how can you expect them to 
devote much time to the Sheep Scab Order ? It should, 
[ think, be compulsory that the veterinary inspector 
should be present to see the dipping done, and the 
inspectors should be omg by the department for this 
work. To my mind this would ensure that the flocks 
were properly dipped. 

Mr. Prentice: With regard to outbreaks of scab 
there is a provision in the Order which says that the 
dipping of sheep is to be done in the presence of the 
inspector. If you serve the farmer with a notice and he 
is not there with his dipping and all ready he is liable to 
a fine of £5. : 

Capt. Reavy: I think it is within your recollection 
that something like that occurred in a case I had, and 
the fine was three shillings, and the County Council 
made an order that the inspector should attend and give 
a certificate. It would undoubtedly be a great boon to 
Ireland if sheep scab was eradicated, and in no of 
Ireland would it be a greater boon than in the Co. 
Done; So far as Don County Council is con- 


cerned, they give every facility for carrying out of 
the Order. 
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Prof. O'Connor: I would like to congratulate Mr. 
Cushnahan on his very able meee. Several people have 
made remarks upon it at considerable length, and yet I 
don’t think we learned anything new that was not 
mentioned by Mr. Cushnahan in his paper. Iam very 
glad indeed that he has come forward with this very 
interesting subject for our 

Mr. Joun Hotxanp: I also desire to congratulate 
Mr. Cushnahan. I do not think that there is any 
danger in immersing the head of sheep. They instinct- 
ively close the mouth, and I always see that the head 
is immersed in the dip. 

Mr. J.B. Duntor : Being connected more or less with 
sheep farming I naturally take a deep interest in sheep 
scab, and I have to congratulate Mr. Cushnahan on the 
excellence of his paper. He has gone into the subject 
in a thorough and practical manner. So far as I know 
his opinions are sound and the value of the paper is en- 
hanced by the fact that it is the outcome of careful and 
long continued observations. 

I am sure it is rather risky dipping sheep when 
weather conditions are cold and wet, but the risk of 
packing sheep closely together in a confined space is 
much greater. It is surprising how well sheep stand 
cold weather after clipping, especially if the weather be 
dry. We always dip shetp after shearing ; and only 
that owners would object, all suspected and contact 
cases should be clipped before dipping. The head 
should always be momentarily dipped, but it would be 
ae to keep the head under the dipas the animal 
would inhale, as it were, the poisonous liquid. I donot 
think the eyes would suffer much. It is rather remark- 
able that symbiotic mange is usually confined to the 
limbs and that human scabies never affects the face. 
In a suspected case it is not well to rely on the fact that 
the animal does not evince pleasure when being handled. 
We may readily fail to “touch the spot.” In all cases 
of eczema or pruritus the itching is increased, for the 
time being, by hot a, and in warm weather. 
1 have an idea that effective infection may be delayed 
for a length of time in consequence of an abundant 
and healthy secretion of the yolk or lanolin. 

The Presipent: With regard to the question of 
diagnosis,'I take it that Mr. Cushnahan, as a practical 
man with experience, relies chiefly on clinical evidence 
and not on microscopic. With that I thoroughly — 
I think when one has had a fair share of practical ex- 
perience one is pretty confident in giving an opinion 
without the aid of the microscope. For microscopical 
examination the only material of value is scrapings 
from an active lesion which will reveal diving acarv. The 
process of searching old crusts for dead acari is ob- 
aeae of little value, especially if the lesion had been 
treated. The results obtained from such an examina- 
tien, even if they are of a positive character are always 
difficult to interpret. The diagnosis of the disease in 
its earliest stages requires very careful and prolonged 
examination, it is quite easy, even with an average ex- 
amination, to miss a small budding lesion. The prac- 
titioner en in sheep scab work should always 
keep before him the long period which elapses between 
infection and well-marked symptoms. 

If one is called upon to examine a flock to which 
suspicion is attached owing to contact or association 
with a diseased flock, one is generally safer to not 
give a dogmatic opinion as to freedom from disease on 

clinical appearance alone, indeed such an opinion 

is no guarantee that the animals are not latently in- 
fected, and is analogous to a single negative tuberculin 
test for animals from a tubereulous herd. In such cases 
where suspicion of contact is well founded the proper 
course is to have the sheep dipped twice with an interval 
of nine or ten days between dippings. Chronic cases 
with old lesions sometimes cause doubt as to whether 
i is alive or not, but a careful examination 


may reveal an active spot. It is, however, always safe 
to have such animals and in-contacts dipped twice to 
settle any doubt. eit 

Another point in diagnosis well worth bearing in 
mind is the seasonal tendency of the disease. It is 
prevalent in autumn and winter and dies away in 
spring and summer. Apparent spontaneous recovery has 
been noted with the approach of spring. _The acari in 
such circumstances disappear from the lesions but may 
be found in the tail, in the inguinal flexures, and the 
ears, where they apparently live a symbiotic life fora 
time. There are other parasites which cause symptoms 
that might be mistaken for scab. Mr. Cushnahan has 
pointed out most of them. The harvest bug does not 
seem to trouble us much in this country. Keds and 
ticks do not cause serious symptoms as a rule, but lice 
are often responsible for intense itching and great loss 
of wool. The chief point about “maggots” is to 
remember that scab may co-exist in the same animal. 
The point which Mr. Cushnahan raises about poor land 
and good land has, I think, little bearing on the progress 
of the disease. It is more a question of time of infection 
and time of inspection. The question of sheep scab 
eradication is very important, and one which to be 
successful requires the application of highly organised 
methods. The chief point is, of course, to have all the 
sheep in a given area dipped twice at stated times, in 
accordance with our knowledge of the life history of the 
parasite. The strength of bath, the manner and period 
of immersion are also essential points. 

In conclusion, I would like to say how greatly I 
appreciate the research work of Stockman, Berry, 
Shilston and Bedford on this subject. I thank Prof. 
Craig for exhibiting the specimens and for his contribu- 
tions to the discussion, especially that mage dealing with 
the location of acari in the ears. To Mr. Cushnahan I 
offer my warmest thanks for his interesting paper. 


REPLY. 


Mr. Cusunanuan: I wish to thank you for the 
manner in which you have received my paper. Our 
Secretary being in a hurry to have it to put in the 
printer’s hands, I had to content myself with making it 
as brief as possible, at the same time ages ee to 
cover all the ground in connection with the subject for 
a meeting of this kind. I am aware that some parts of 
it were too briefly touched upon, but I feel satisfied if 
nothing of importance were omitted ; the discussion 
made the necessary enlargement on my brevity. 

Prof. Craig, to whom I am indebted for bringing for- 
ward specimens and elaborating on the paper, wished to 
know if I have met with sarcoptic scab in Ireland. I 
have not, and I think I am safe in saying there are few 
who ,have met with it in this country. I remember 
seeing sarcoptic lesions in Edinburgh some years ago. 
I should repeat that my observations in the paper were 
confined to Psoroptic scab. 

As to the colour of the lesion,- I have described it as 
met with on the sheep. If the wool be parted the super- 
ficial part of the lesion is distinctly grey in colour ; this 
becoming more dull and dirty in appearance as the 
lesion becomes older. If the deeper part be examined 
by plucking out the wool the yellowish colour and 
character will be noticed. 

Reference was made to some practioners being care- 
less in their diagnosis, and also in the matter of with- 
drawal of restrictions. I cannot say I have observed 
that carelessness. As a fact I have in many instances 
examined after an outbreak of sheep scab, sheep which 
local inspectors have certified as free from disease. I 
have found on examination some of these sheep affected 
with scab. The lesions I found were recent, apparently 
a recurrence, and were probably not in existence at the 
first examination. I feel certain that I also would have 
failed to find any trace of scab in the first instance. 
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[The Prestpent: These recent lesions also apply to 
those cases found at English ports after examination on 
this side. They appear to develope in the interval. 

I quite with our President, that we should have 
suspicion of a lesion and not rely too much on the find- 

ing of dead acari. However, if dead acari are found a 
very strict examination might reveal a small recent 
lesion, and it would be time well spent in having an ex- 
amination made at a later period. 

I am glad to know that Mr. Howard, who has such a 
large practical experience of the disease, has also on 
handling a lesion noticed that peculiar touch which I 
have mentioned, and which neither of us can very well 
describe on paper. 

Our President’s remarks regarding latent cases and 

uiescence of parasites are very interesting. They 
should satisfy Capt. Reavy and Mr. Holland regarding 
“those cases occurring on what I might term “virgin 
farms.” Birds have been mentioned as carriers. Shil- 
ston, in his experiments with goats and rabbits, did not 
meet with success in transferring the disease. We so 
far have no conclusive proof of mediate contagion. The 
President’s remarks go a long way to explain tail lesions 
in sheep, but I am not satisfied that they fully explain 
the lesions on the tails of lambs. For my part I think 
the parasites show a predilection for these parts on 
lambs, probably on account of excretions and secretions. 
In mentioning tail cases in lambs, the lesions in many 
instances are not diffuse as in older sheep ; they do not 
tend to coalesce. I may state that I noticed in an out- 
_ break of sheep scab in lambs, lesions throughout the 
body which did not coalesce, but remained as small 
lesions studded over the skin, and no larger than a 
threepenny piece in size. An idea prevails among some 
that these tail lesions would eventually disappear with- 
out treatment. I cannot agree to this. Regarding 
free from 
disease being sent to rich pasture; it would appear to 
me that as the animals improve in condition the para- 
sites awake, as it were, from their torpor, become active 
and disease producing. 

Mr. Prentice referred to the fact that all sheep were 
not perfunctorily dipped. I am glad to say regarding 
this laxity on the part of sheep owners that it only 
refers toa small minority, but it helps to perpetuate 
the disease. 

Mr. Howard reproved me for omitting a very im- 

nt item in the treatment—clipping the animals. I 
wish to say the omission was made consciously. I hadn’t 
the courage to mention it in my paper lest I might be 
abused for doing so. There are too many obtstacles in 
the way—season of the year, consent of owners, etc. 
However, I am quite in agreement with him that where 
it can be done the sheep should be shorn before treat- 
ment is applied. In fact, when dealing officially with 
cases, if the shearing season be at hand I usually suggest 
deferring the dipping until the animals are shorn. His 

tion that sheep arriving in Ireland from Great 

Britain, and vice versa, should be dipped on arrival is a 

very excellent one. Of course, I presume he refers to 
ang sheep. I would suggest alsu a second dipping in 
ten days. 

From what we now know of ear-contagion, swabbing 
out the ears with a parasiticide should be done at the 
time of dipping. The ears harbouring parasites is a 
source of contagion which should not be forgotten. As 
T have already mentioned, mountain sheep are, and I am 
afraid will be, a cause of trouble and contamination. 

Mr. Holland refers to the life of the acarus and 
vitality of eggs. Apart from the host, it has been shown 
that eggs lose their vitality after eight or ten days. In 
the case of acari the experiments have shown that they 
may live for a month, or a few days longer. After a 
month they have almost lost their activity. At the end 
of fourteen days, however, they did not produce the 


what has been said about sheep ee | 


disease. Animals did not contract the disease when 
experimentally placed in infected pens from which dis- 
eased animals had been removed eight days earlier. 
Referring to the life-cycle, Shilston and Bedford, work- 
at a high and a low altitude in South Africa, practically 
had the same results. Their researches seem to place 
beyond doubt that the life-cycle of the parasite may be 
completed about the ninth day ; this is some days earlier 
than the old accepted classical experiments, which put 
the time at 12 to 16 “ We at this meeting should 
accept, until we have further evidence to the contrary, 
that the experiments in South Africa go to show that 
the interval between dippings should not be longer 
en) ten days if a radical cure is hoped for. (Hear, 

ear). 
I have again to express my thanks to the meeting for 
the cordial reception of the paper, and to thank par- 
ticularly those members who contributed to the dis- 
cussion. 

On the proposition of Capt. Reavy, seconded by Mr. 
Dunlop, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Cushnahan 


for his r. 
J. J. O'Connor, Hon. Sec. 
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Charge of cruelty toa dog 
at Bournemouth—dismissed. 


At the Bournemouth Police Court, on July 27, before 
Capt. G. R. Elwes (in the chair), Dr. H. M. Hirons, Mr. 
C. Frampton, Councillor C. George, Mr. W. Haydon, 
and Mr. W. H. Duell, Henry Tate was summoned for 
cruelty to a dog, between June 3rd and 28th. Mr. C. 
Hiscock, Southampton, prosecuted ; Mr. A. J. Lawman 
defended.! 

Mr. Hiscock said the allegation against the defendant 
was that he, being entrusted with the care and keep of 
a dog, caused it unnecessary suffering by omitting to 
give it proper care and attention. The dog, a cross-bred 
Airedale, belonged to Mrs. Violet Fairfax, of South- 
ampton, and the defendant was Capt. Tate. A post- 
mortem showed that the dog died of muco-enteritis, or 
inflammation of the lining of the intestines, and Mr. 
Hiscock suggested that this was due to neglect. The 
dog was under the care of defendant at a canine infirmary 
and kennels, at 11 Lincoln Avenue, Holdenhurst Road, 
Bournemouth. 

Mrs. Violet Fairfax, The Avenue, Southampton, said, 
in 1916, at the request of the owner she placed the dog 
at Maynard’s establishment, at Lincoln Avenue, at a 
charge of 7s. 6d. a week. She saw the dog on different 
occasions when in Bournemouth. In September she 
noticed that it was thin, which led her to complain to 
the attendant. She did not see dog again until June. 
The accounts for the keep of the dog had been paid. In 
April the account was rendered by Capt. H. W. Tate. 
She had received no notification of change of ownership 
in the kennels. She saw the dog every day in June, 
when it was very emaciated and weak. It suffered also 
from derangement of the bowels. One evening she 
noticed that the morning feed had not been touched. 
She took out the dog on several occasions, but was 
never told it was unfit to go out. On June 24 she asked 
to see Mr. Tate, and saw him on the 28th, when the dog 
appeared to be in about the same condition. She spoke 
to defendant about the matter, but Tate replied that 
nothing was the matter with the dog, which he had ex- 
amined on the previous Tuesday. He said he had had 
another dog there a long time, which had showed sim- 
ilar symptoms. He never said that the dog had been 
treated for debility. Witness decided to remove the 
dog the same evening. It was weighed on June 23, and 
found to turn the scale at 32lb. She afterwards took 
the dog to Southampton, where it remained in the same 
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emaciated condition, being unable to retain its food. 
She afterwards consulted a veterinary surgeon. The 
dog, which showed signs of being in distress and pain, 
-was destroyed on July 17, and defendant was given an 
opportunity of attending the post-mortem examination. 
She had seen, at the defendant’s ery ag. the name 
Captain H. W. Tate as the principal of the kennels. 

Cross-examined: The dog was not vicious, and no 
mention was made to her of the dog having been ill. 
She was surprised to hear that Aovp t had received a 
special] diet, and that it was untrustworthy. No account 
was sent to her for the special diet, and witness said no 
intimation whatever was given by defendant that the 
dog had been ill or ailing until the post-mortem exam- 
ination. The dog was about eight years of age, and was 
quite well when placed in defendant’s care. 

ohn B. Tutt, F.R.c.v s., of Winchester, said on July 5 
he saw the dog in a very emaciated condition. Tts 
norma] weight should be about 60]b. From its history 
he came to the conclusion that it was suffering from 
gastric catarrh : it was unable to eat its food. It was 
sent to an Infirmary at Southampton, and was destroyed 
on July 17. The post-mortem examination showed that 
the dog had muco-enteritis of a chronic nature and of 
long standing. The disease might be per by a 
chill, improper feeding, on microbia. In his opinion the 
dog had not been properly fed. The disease could easily 
have been detected, and early treatment was usually 
successful. Unnecessary 7. had been caused by 
keeping the dog in the condition described. 

William Augustus Dellagana, r.R.c.v.s., Southampton, 
spoke as to the dog’s emaciated condition. It was a 
hopeless case and they ordered it to be destroyed. The 
dog had suffered from the complaint—muco enteritis— 
for some months, and could not have been properly 
treated. In its early stages the disease could have been 
arrested. The owner of the dog ought to have been 
notified of its condition. Some of the diet pre- 
scribed was unsuitable for an animal in the condition 
described. 

Tre DEFENCE. 


Mr. Lawman said the defendant was an assistant to a 
veterinary surgeon who supervised horses. He had 
served in the Boer War as veterinary surgeon, and in the 
present war he was a farriery-major in the French Army 
and received the Croix de Guerre and the Legion of 
Honour. Mrs. Maynard and her husband had carried 
on the kennels for 16 years. Every possible care had 
been given to the dog, which had been treated better 
than children or wounded soldiers. 

Capt. Henry Tate, the defendant, said he received 
his military decorations for service at the battle of the 
Marne, as a veterinary captain. The dog kept well until 
about May. It was received in a run-down condition, 
but afterwards got well. In May it developed anzmia, 
and witness treated it with nourishing diet and tonics, 
including eggs and brandy. The dog was vicious, and 
had been exercised about eight hours a day by itself. 
Every care was given to the dog, which had been ailing 
ever since its arrival. It was thin, but not emaciated. 
Its condition varied from week to week. His treatment 
of the dog was interfered with. 

Cross-examined, he was of British nationality, and 
received his rank of captain in the French Army. e 
came to Bournemouth in March. He was not a veteri- 
nary surgeon, but had qualifications not recognised in 
England. He was a canine specialist. He was the 

incipal of the business and accepted responsibility. 
He did not inform the owner of the condition of the dog 


‘because he thought it unnecessary, as the dog had 


nlled through on previous occasions. The illness in 
May was not serious. The average weight of such a 
dog as this was 45lb. He denied that the dog was 


emaciated, and said the condition was never sufficiently 
serious to warrant a veterinary surgeon being called in. 
The dog had no symptoms of muco-enteritis ; and wit- 
ness suggested that the complaint was contracted after 
the dog left the kennels. The dog left him quite well. 
but was a little thin from anemia. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ainsworth Southhouse, of The 
Kennels, Lincoln Avenue, said she had been a kennel 
attendant for 16 years, and was previously a nurse. In 
January, 1916, Mrs. Fairfax brought the dog, which was 
in a normal condition. In the autumn of 1916,it was 
treated for debility. Mr. Tate took over the manage- 
ment in the early part of this year. In May the °8 
again suffered from debility, and received the best o 
everything. The dog received a special diet, and had 

lenty of exercise. She described the dog as vicious. 

here was no stinting of food. There were no symptoms 
of disease, and no occasion arose for calling in a veteri- 
nary surgeon. Mrs. Fairfax never mentioned to her 
that the dog was in an emaciated condition. About a 
month before the dog left Mrs. Fairfax rang up on the 
telephone to say the dog would be taken away to be 
William James Southhouse, who said he had had 16 
ears’ experience at The Kennels, gave similar evidence. 
his was the first complaint there had been during the 
time he had been at The Kennels. 
William Allan, of Parkstone, a veterinary surgeon’s 
assistant, said Mrs. Fairfax brought the dog to him and 
said she feared it had not been properly cared for. He, 
however, found very little wrong with the dog, which 
= full of spirits. It was a little thin, and weighed 
28 1b. 

Harry Wareham said he saw the dog at the kennels 
in om. May and June, when the animal seemed all 
right. 

»-* ory! Philpott, inspector R.S.P.C.A., said he 
had visited the defendant’s premises and found every- 
thing clean, and the dogs comfortable. He saw the dog 
in May. It was in poor condition and was being spoon 
fed 


The Chairman said the evidence was so conflicting 
that the case would be dismissed.—7he Bournemouth 
Daily Echo. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE OF IRELAND 


Prize List.—SgEssion 1916-1917. 


Bursary.—J. Timoney. 

Class A—Junior Anatomy—Silver Medal: J. Timoney; 
Bronze: J.M. Murphy. Biology—Silver: S. A. Evans ; 
Bronze: J. Timoney. Chemistry—Silver: J. Timoney ; 
Bronze: J. M. Murphy. Practical Chemistry—Bronze : 
J. P. Nowlan, 

Class B—Senior Anatomy—Silver: M. W. Henning ; 
Bronze: C. P. Neser. mgt ham C. P. Neser ; 
Bronze: W. G. Jones. Histology—Bronze: M. W. 
Henning. Stable Management—Silver: A. McLean ; 
Bronze: J. J. Lyons. 

Class C—Hygiene and Dietetics—Silver : B.S. Parkin; 
Bronze: C. A. Ewing. Materia Medica—Silver: C. A. 
Ewing ; Bronze: B.S. Parkin. Pathology and Bacter- 
iology—Silver: B. 8S. Parkin; Bronze: T. J. Hurley. 

Class D—Surgery—Silver: R.W. M. Mettam ; Bronze: 
H. O'Neill. Medicine—Silver: R. W. M. Mettam ; 
Bronze: H. O’Neil. R. W. M. Mettam. 
Obstetrics—Bronze: R. W. M. Mettam. Meat Inspec- 
tion—Bronze: R. W. M. Mettam. 

Medal presented by the Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of Ireland, for the best Final Professional Examin- 


ation, won by R. W. M. Mettam. 
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CANINE TETANUS. 


In reply to the enquiry of Mr. H. E. T. Mason, and 
your editorial on this disease, I can record a case that 
came under my care about two months ago. 

The patient was a well bred fox terrier Puppy about 
four months old that I had obtained for a lady client, 
in whose possession it had been about three weeks. 

I was requested to attend one Sunday about noon. I 
found the animal laid in a large clothes basket, and the 
only sign of movement he gave was to wag his tail and 
move his eyes. Upon picking him up he came up with 
a pronounced rigidity of the muscles of the neck and 
fore limbs ; he could stand when propped up, but upon 
the slightest movement toppled over. He could lap a 
little milk from a shallow dish if held in such a position 
that the head had not to be bent down. 

I prescribed a, Bromide mixture, considering that I 
had a brain or spine a ey caused by some 
unknown accident. I left him to be seen next day, but 
in the evening he was brought down to me as he 
gone much stiffer, and occasionally whimpered. Upon 
examining him [ noticed the ears were drawn back and 
the face was distorted by the wrinkling of the skin, 
but to me it was not symptomatic of any particular 
disease. When held up by one hand under his chest 
he was to all intents a “pot dog,” so rigid were all the 
muscles, It was this extreme rigidity that drove me to 
the conclusion that I had here the first case of Tetanus 
in the dog I had seen — 35 years of rather exten- 
sive dog practice. I watched carefully for the usual 
tetanic symptoms found in the horse, but there were 
none present. 

Thinking the case unique and most interesting I sub- 
mitted the animal next morning to a fellow practitioner, 
Mr. H. Thompson, who confirmed my diagnosis. As 
the puppy was now breathing fast, the mouth could not 
and breath had very feetid, it was 
decided to destroy him. 

I sup had not Mr. Mason’s enquiry and your 
editerial on this rare disease in the dog awakened me 
to record it, the case would not have adorned the in- 
sufficient literature on the subject. 


- Sheffield. Tom C. FLeTcHer. 


[This note came to hand too late for inclusion with 
those in the earlier pages of this number.] 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extracts from London Gazette, . 
Orrice, July 26. 


Recutar Forces. Army VeTeRINaRy Corps. 


Lt.-Col. to be actg. Col.:—W. J. Tatam, c.m.c. (June 3). 

Major H. M. Lenox-Conyngham, D.s.0., F.R.C.V.8. relin- 
quishes the actg. rank of Col. on ceasing to be empld. 
as Dep. Dir. of Vety. Servs. (May 19). ied 


uly 27. 
H. Stewart relinquishes the temp. rank of Maj. 
ar. 25). 
Tame Lieuts. to be temp. Capts.:—G. N. Jull, A. H. 
McLeod, R. H. Lay (July 6); E. G. Robertson, T. 
Haigh (July 10). 
July 30. 


Temp. Capt. W. H. Blanchard relinquishes his commn. 
on account of ill-health contracted on active service, 
and is granted hon. rank of Cost, (July 31). 

be temp. Capt. :—H. T. Hughes, F.R.c.v.s. 

uly 11). 

Temp. Licst. R. G. Wilson relinquishes his commission 
(July 31). 

4 Soura ArricaN VETERINARY Corps. 

k of Capt. J. H a 

The appt. to tem ran Yapt. J. H. yons, 
in Gazette, an, 2, is’cancelled. 


The following casualty is reported :— 
Dirp—Pte. D. Gardiner, 13419 (Upladon, nr. Newent). 


Personal. 


Bricut.—On the 22nd July, 1917, at 17 Palmerston 
Street, Romsey, to Elfie, wife of Capt. W. F. L. Bright, 
A.V.C.—-a daughter. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 re 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax 


Out- | Ani- 


Foot- 
and-Mouth 
Disease. 


Glanderst 
(including 
Farcy) 


Parasitic 
Mange. 


Swine Fever. 


Period. mals. 


Out- 


mals. mals. 


Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- 


breaks| mals. 


Ani- 


Out- | Ont- 
breaks 


IRELAND. Week ended July 21 


1916 ... 
1915 ... 


Corresponding Week in 
1914 ... 


Total for 29 weeks, 1917 eve 


1916 ... 


i 9 pa 
Correaponding period in {1915 


76 


240 
262 


ove 361 


957 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, July 23, 1917 
Nore —The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. ~ Ae Disegsed or Exposed to infection 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO R.C.VS. 


The Secretary of the Royal Col of Veteri 
Surgeons begs to acknowledge the ae of the Sdiowe 
_ing subscriptions for 1917 :— 


John Allan, Castle Douglas £1 1 °0 
R. C. Baxter, Downham Market 
J. Scott Bowden, Major a.v.c. (1917,1918) 2 2 0 
M. Clarkson, Richmond, Yorks 11°0 
W. A. Dickinson, Lieut. a.v.c. a 
T. Jackson, Capt. A.V.C, 
Previously acknowledged 812 6 O 

£819 13 0 


Staining of the necrosed parts of a wound. 


Professor Delbet recently described to the Society of 
Surgery a method by which the immediate closing of a 
wound may be safely effected after excision of the 


necrosed and infec ts. This method, which is 
now in freqnent use by French Surgeons, is only safe if 
all nec tissue has been entirely removed. To make 


this readily possible a colouring ageut is employed which 

rmeates the tissues and stains the necrosed parts. M. 
le Grand has worked out a dye consisting of 40 per cent. 
formalin to which 10 per cent. of methylene blue is 
added. By this solution healthy tissues are simply dyed 
blue, but necrosed parts become so dark as to be almost 
black, the parts to be excised being thus easily dis- 


tures with wate, Employing this method M. le 
Grand has only had four deaths in 109 cases of immed- 
iate suture of wounds thus treated. In 25 out of 26 
cases of fracture treated in the same way the wound 
healed without suppuration.— B.J/../. 


OBITUARY. 


Tuomas JOHN DAVIES, M.R.C.V.S., 7 Queen St., Chester. 
Graduated, July, 1884. 


Died on the 20th July, 1917, at the age of 56 years. 


Davin Evans, M.R.c.v.s, Old Bridge House, Haver- 
fordwest, Pembrokeshire. Lond: March, 1882. 


Mr. Evans, whose death occurred on July 27th, has 
for the last 30 years conducted a large and successful 
tice, including the duties of Veterinary Inspector 
or the County of Pembroke. He has suffered a long 
and very tedious illness from a dilated heart ; he was 
58 years of age, and he leaves a widow and four children, 
the eldest of whom is Lieut. Roderick Evans, k.£., who 
has been fighting in France for over two years. 
Mr. David Evans was celebrated as a prize-winner for 
the best hunters, at all the shows of importance in the 
Principality, a keen sportsman, who rode regularly to 


hounds in the happy days before the war, and a genial 
and most popular gentleman, bel »ved by all classes of 
society, by whom he is greatly missed. 


CuarRLEs EpmMonp Wappy, M.8.c.v.s., North Portal, 
Sask, Canada. 


Edin : May, 1906. 


tinguished. The method is particularly valuable in 
ramified wounds, especially when complicated by frac- 


Reported deceased, date not given. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


To 1914, SUMMARY OF RFTURNS. 


Foot- 
Anthrax | and-Mouth | Glanders.+ et Swine Fever. 
Onut- | Ani- Out- | Ani- Sh 
Period. mals.| Out- | Ani- mals, | Ont | Ani- | Soab.| Out- Slaugh; 
(a) (a) (b) (b) (0) (a) 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended July 28 3 4 1 1j] 39] 55 1 32 21 
7 25| 46 15 55 
1915... | 10 | 12 2} 2] 18] 34] 1] 7 | 286 
7 1} 45] 30 1 82 | 1165 
Total for 30 weeks, 1917... «.. | 357 17| 28] 1734| 3412] 391] 1575 680 
1916 | 406 1 | 24 32| 84] 1590| 3641] 178] 2970 | s3s5 
1915 =... | | 448 59] 520| 1139] 159] 2687 | 12188 
1914 480 520 | 11 | 74 65 | 209 | 1476 | 2579] 150] 2517 | 26605 


t The Parasitic Mange Order of 1911 was suspended 


from 6th August, 1914, to 27th March, 1915, inclusive. 
+ Counties affected, animals attacked :— Lancaster 1 


(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 
- Board of and ies, July 51, 1917. Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 
— 
IRELAND. Week ended July 28 eos oe 3 3 3 17 
1916... oon ose 2 8 6 57 
oe 2 5 
1914 1 9 5 
Total for 30 weeks, 1917 ete 8 5 1 1 82 239 156 980 
1916 ... 3 7 io oes 43 243 194 1115 
Corresponding period in { 1915 ... 1 1 “os bic 1 3 44 264 159 894 
1914 .. 1 . 1 76 | 957 ° 54 370 138 709 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, July 30,1917. 
Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. ™ * As diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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